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THE INFINITE NEW AND OLD. 

' I "O the technical student of philosophy, one of the most inter- 
-■- esting and important parts of Professor Royce's recent 
book, The World and the Individual, is the discussion of the 
infinite in the essay supplementary to the first volume. 1 This 
is a very suggestive piece of work, and whatever one may think 
of the net result for metaphysics, one must admire the ingenuity 
with which Professor Royce applies the notion of a self-repre- 
sentative system to the philosophical concept of the infinite. 
For my own part, while I am indebted to this essay for directing 
my attention to the very interesting researches of Dedekind, 
Cantor, Bolzano, etc., I am not convinced that we have thereby 
been much advanced towards the proof of the existence of an 
actually infinite and absolute mind, or that much light has been 
shed on the interior constitution of such a mind. I propose first 
to state some of my difficulties in regard to this " new " infinite as 
a preliminary to some remarks on the meaning of the notion of 
the infinite in general. 

Self-representation is the fundamental characteristic of the new 
infinite, and numberless illustrations can, of course, be offered of 
self-representative series. For example, the map of a country, 
to be perfect, must contain a representation of the spot on which it 
itself exists, and, hence, a representation of its own representation 
of the country, again a representation of this self-representation, 
etc., . . . without end. A picture-package of cereal, to be perfect, 
must have a picture of the picture on the package, etc., . . . with- 
out end. More abstract illustrations are drawn from mathematics. 

1 See also Professor Royce's article in the Hibbert Journal, Vol. I, No. I. 
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In general, every case of a " one-one " or " point-to-point " corre- 
spondence between whole and part gives such a series. The 
relation here is said to be one of similarity. For example, the 
points on a given line are similar, i. e., stand in a " one-one " 
relation to the lines drawn through a given point and meeting the 
given line. 1 We are told that the infinite is that which is similar 
or equivalent to a proper part of itself. But this equivalence 
simply consists in a " one-one " correspondence of elements. Such 
a correspondence is well illustrated by simple numerical series. 
The series of natural numbers and the series of even numbers, 
1 + 2 + 3+4, etc., and 2 + 4 + 6 + 8, etc., are both infinite. 
In the second series there is a term corresponding to every term 
in the first series, and hence the relationship between the two 
series is that of similarity or equivalence, although the second 
series is part of the first, since the number 1 is not contained in 
the former. Hence we have here a perfect similarity of whole 
and part. This relationship can be carried out so as to produce 
an infinite number of correspondent infinite series, respectively 
containing and contained, by writing down in order the second, 
fourth, sixth, eighth, etc., numbers of the preceding series. In 
other words, the law of production of an infinite number of series 
each infinite in itself, which exist in a relation of "one-one" 
correspondence or equivalence, is here perfectly well-defined. 
The infinite is a clearly defined concept in the sphere of numbers? 
Dedekind defines the concept of the infinite number-system in 
this way. " A system 5 is said to be infinite when it is similar 
to a proper part of itself." 3 The proof that there exist actually 
infinite systems is drawn from the mind's power of self-represen- 
tation. " My own realm of thoughts, *". <?., the totality 5 of all 
things, which can be objects of my thought, is infinite. For if s 
signifies an element of S, then is the thought s', that s can be the 
object of my thought, itself an element of 6". If we regard this 
as transform <p(s) of the element s then has the transformation 
<p of S, thus determined, the property that the transform S' is 

1 Russell, B., The Principles of Mathematics, Vol. I, pp. 305 f. 

2 For further illustrations and discussions see the works of Royce and Russell pre- 
viously cited. 

'Dedekind, Essays on Number, p. 63 (English translation). 
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part of 5 ; and S' is certainly proper part of S, because there are 
elements of 5 (e. g., my own Ego) which are different from such 
thought s' and therefore are not contained in S'. Finally it is 
clear that if a, b are different elements of £, their transforms a', 
f are also different, that therefore the transformation tp is a dis- 
tinct (similar) transformation." * "A transformation <p of a sys- 
tem 5 is said to be similar [ahnlich] or distinct, when to different 
elements a, b of the system 5 there always correspond different 
transforms a! = <p(a), b' = <p (b) " ; 2 in other words, when there 
is a one-one relation between the parts of the original system 
and the parts of the system produced by transformation, as in 
the illustrations given above from the series of simple numbers. 

Now the above so-called proof of the actual existence of infinite 
systems is simply a symbolical way of stating the unlimited self- 
reflective or self-mirroring capacity of human thought. Instead of 
proving the existence of an infinite, Dedekind presupposes that 
power of transcending any given limit to which philosophers have 
often called attention as constituting the characteristic infinitude 
of human self-consciousness. / do not know the totality S of all 
things which can be objects of my thought as an actual totality. I 
do know that I can reflect on or think the thought of any object of 
my thought, and I presuppose that there is no limit to my thought 
and hence none to its objects, whether these be primary thoughts or 
thoughts of thoughts, etc. The so-called actual or existential 
infinitude of any thought-system presupposes, as I shall maintain, 
the eternity of the thinking mind. All these arguments, with their 
illustrations from number-series and systems, from ideally per- 
fect maps, etc., show nothing more than the potential infinitude 
of the mind as this is revealed in thought's power of continuous 
reflection on its own contents. The question still remains open 
as to the relation of this infinitude of continuously recurrent 
operations of self-conscious thinking to existence as a whole and 
to an actually infinite and absolute mind. 

Further, it is to be said in criticism of Dedekind's proof, that 
it is difficult to see what parts of system S, the totality of things 

1 Dedekind, op. cit., p. 64. 
* Ibid., p. 53. 
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which can be objects of my thought, can be outside ip (S) or S', 
i. e., outside the transformation of 5 wrought by the reflection that 
.S can be the object of my thought. Dedekind says that the thought 
of my own Ego is not subject to such transformation. But so soon 
as I attempt to think distinctly my own Ego in this relation, it 
becomes a part of the totality of my thoughts on which I can 
reflect, i. e., I can and must think my capacity to think reflec- 
tively of my thought as itself an object of reflection. As soon 
as my Ego is distinctly and specifically thought about, it becomes 
subject to transformation like any other thought. Until it is so 
thought about, it is only an implicit presupposition of thinking. 
This presupposition may be legitimate, but it is not made more 
so by Dedekind's argumentation. He simply assumes that the 
Ego's unlimited power of self-reflection or self-transcendence is 
actually realized at every moment, whereas we must presuppose 
as its condition the existential infinitude of the thinker. I shall 
endeavor to show that this existential infinitude is something 
quite different from potential thought-systems, and that it is the 
fundamental condition of the latter's validity. The self, as an 
object of thought, is but one thought-content amongst others. 
The self as unreflected, or, in Dedekind's terms, untransformed 
subject is, so far as it is matter of direct experience, a vague feeling 
of strain of attention, emotional tendency, etc. The conversion of 
this feeling-self into that which may be called an object of thought 
is its transformation into an empirical content of consciousness 
subject to the same conditions as all other contents of consciousness, 
and therefore not to be exempted from Dedekind's process of 
transformation. The Ego-thought then is the presupposition, not 
the proof, of the existence of thought-systems in which the part 
is similar to the whole. 

Georg Cantor, in his discussions of the subject, makes an im- 
portant distinction between the transfinite and the absolutely 
infinite. The notion of the transfinite is based on that of the 
smallest definitely fixed number which is greater than all finite 
numbers. This notion seems to be equivalent to the ordinary 
definition of the infinite for the purposes of the calculus as that 
which is greater than any assignable quantity. The transfinite is 
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a limit which finite numbers indefinitely approach. The number 
of finite members is transfinite. Call this number a , then there 
is no last finite number before a . The transfinite Cantor also 
calls the created infinite} It is capable of being augmented 
(vermehrbar), while the absolutely infinite {infinitum aternum 
increatum) cannot be augmented. The adoption of Cantor's dis- 
tinction might save a good deal of confusion in the discussion of 
this subject. Cantor says that the transfinite is the potentially 
infinite, but that if it is to be capable of strict mathematical treat- 
ment, it presupposes an actual infinite? He gives, however, so far 
as I know, no positive determination of the actual infinite, and his 
discussion does not carry us beyond the point that the assumption 
of an actual infinite of some sort may be implied or presupposed 
in those serial operations of thought in number-systems and 
other self-representative systems. But these serial operations 
themselves all fall under the category of Cantor's transfinite. 
We have in all these cases only well-defined laws of unending 
thought-operations. We are still in the dark as to the nature of 
the actual infinite and its existential relation to our minds. 

Couturat's defence of the infinite in his Linfini mathematique ; 
cited by Professor Royce, seems to me simply to vindicate the 
infinite, in the sense above defined, as a logical and necessary 
function of thought presupposed in mathematical reasoning. The 
logical character of the new concept of the infinite perhaps comes 
out most clearly in Mr. Bertrand Russell's very able work, The 
Principles of Mathematics. Here the notion of the infinite 
seems to be removed entirely from the realm of quantity into 
that of quality. The infinite is defined by him purely in terms 
of intensional class-relations, and wholly without reference to 
extension or enumeration. " The definition of whole and part 
without any reference to enumeration is the key to the whole 
mystery." 3 The infinite is that which cannot be reached by 
mathematical induction starting from 1, and "it is that which has 
parts which have the same number of terms as itself." Now this 
qualitative definition of the infinite without regard to enumera- 

1 Zeitschrift fSr Philosophic, Band 91, pp. 105-m ff. 

''■Ibid., p. 117. 

3 Russell, Principles of Mathematics, Vol. I, p. 361. 
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tion is certainly not the notion present to the lay mind, nor even 
that employed in ordinary mathematics, and in its practical appli- 
cations to space and time. In the light of this new conception, 
Mr. Russell, as I understand his arguments, claims to remove 
the difficulties in regard to the infinitude of space and time, i. e., 
the so-called antinomies of Kant. This is not the place to ex- 
amine Mr. Russell's doctrine of space and time. But the space 
and time with which he deals can hardly be the space and time 
of our human experience, since we certainly mean by the infinite, 
as applied to the latter, a quantitative infinite involving extension 
and number. How we can know without reference to enumer- 
ation the actual existence of an infinite in which the parts have 
the same number of elements as the whole, I do not quite under- 
stand, and if the true infinite must be conceived entirely without 
reference to enumeration, the relation of whole and part must be 
entirely stripped of the spatial metaphor which so persistently 
clings to our thinking, and must be conceived purely in terms of 
intension or quality. How this elimination of number and space, 
with the retention of the relation of whole and part as analogous 
to and expressive of the ultimate relation of man and the abso- 
lute, can be achieved I do not see. And therefore I am not able 
to accept the new concept of the infinite as a metaphysical 
illumination. 1 

What we have in the new concept of the infinite is the defini- 
tion of an essential quality of thought, viz., the capacity of 
transcending any finite limit or number. In the definition, " any 
class or assemblage which is infinite is similar to a proper part of 
itself," we have a symbolic and formal expression for that logical 
relation of the mind to the system of its own thoughts which 
seems to be implied necessarily by the mind's own power of 

1 Mr. Russell, of course, makes no such metaphysical use of the theory, and he is 
enabled to assert the demonstrable reality of infinite systems by an epistemology 
peculiar to himself and to Mr. G. E. Moore. He says that "throughout logic and 
mathematics the existence of the human or any other mind is totally irrelevant," and 
"the subject-matter of logic does not presuppose mental processes, and would 
be equally true if there were no mental processes" (Hibbert Journal, Vol. II, No. 
4, p. 812). I confess that so far as these statements have any meaning to me, they 
seem tantamount to asserting that truth and logic are material entities, unthought and 
unthinking. If Mr. Russell is right every argument of idealism is wrong. 
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self- transcendence. If the mind be eternal, it forever transcends 
its own particular thought-contents. These, as a potential sys- 
tem, reflect the mind's thinking activity and yet never at any 
moment adequately mirror that activity. Is it not plain that 
actual infinity depends on the relation of thought to time ? 

So far we have not gained more than the very interesting and 
significant insight that our minds have the power by reflective 
thinking to transcend their existing thought-contents, and to 
formulate laws for the production of endless series of relations 
between numbers or other contents of thinking. So far, indeed, 
our minds do seem to transcend their own existential states and 
imply their own infinitude. This inherent tendency of the mind 
has been well named by Poincare the axiom, of infinity. 

But while this new mathematical conception affords an inter- 
esting and important illustration of thought's power to transcend 
the actual, or, as I have otherwise stated it, the mind's self-tran- 
scendence of its existential states, we have neither a new proof of 
an actual infinite nor a new insight into the constitution of an 
infinite and absolute mind. The whole question of the relation 
of our mathematical reasoning to ultimate reality remains open. 
The " new " concept of the infinite simply gives symbolic expres- 
sion to an important characteristic of human thinking. And it 
is in other quarters that the problems of the real existence and 
constitution of an infinite and absolute mind, and the relation of 
such a mind to our apparently finite and conditioned existence, 
become most insistent and have most vital import. Nor can 
appeal be made at this point to Professor Royce's general argu- 
ment from the internal to the external meaning of ideas. For 
it is precisely the objective or existential significance of these 
purely abstract thought-processes that is in question. We have 
a law or concept which prescribes the rule for an unending opera- 
tion of thought, but by the nature of the case this operation is 
never actualized as human experience. We may not affirm 
offhand the identity of thought and being. We may legiti- 
mately assume that our power to conceive a universe of thought- 
processes as infinite in an infinite number of ways must stand in 
some positive relation to absolute reality — that it must be some- 
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how included in the latter. But precisely what this relation may- 
be is an entirely different question. In order to make any ad- 
vance towards answering the question, we must have recourse to 
other considerations, at once more fundamental and far-reaching, 
than iterative processes of thought. In metaphysics the "new" 
infinite does not advance us any further than the old infinite. 
That a whole which is similar to a proper part of itself is 
infinite does not tell us there is actually such a whole outside 
the mathematician's thinking. The "new" infinite brings no 
new insight in regard to the nature of reality or man's place 
in reality. 

But let us admit for the moment that a self-representative 
series is the true type of the actual infinite. Now an absolute 
mind, perfect and self-sufficient in knowledge, in power, etc., 
must transcend time and change. The experience of the abso- 
lute must be indivisible and timeless — a totum simul. What 
insight does the new concept of the infinite give us into the 
nature of an indivisible experience in which is neither variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning ? This new concept furnishes us 
with a determinate law or rule according to which we may carry 
out without limit an iterative process of thinking, but it is now 
and forever a process. Professor Royce and others lay stress on 
the well-defined character or determinateness of the new infinite 
series, in contrast with the indeterminateness and negativity of 
the old concept of the infinite as a " boundless contiguity of 
shade," a sort of penumbral envelope of the finite in space and 
time. And it is quite true that in the notions of infinite series, 
etc., we are given definite prescriptions for unending thought- 
sequences. Nevertheless, in order that the sequences may be 
conceived as actually realized, we must presuppose a mind eter- 
nally thinking according to the prescription. And the separate 
recurrent acts of thought, being events in a mind, seem to involve 
time. The actuality of these infinite series presupposes an existent 
eternal mind. All we are entitled to say in the premises is that 
if a mind persist throughout what we call time, it can go on 
thinking these determinate series ad libitum. But the vital con- 
ditions of such a timeless or time-transcending existence may 
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be quite irrelevant to self-representative series in mathematics or 
picture packages of cereal. 

Furthermore, by this road we never seem to get any nearer 
that single indivisible timeless experience or totum simul which our 
absolute mind must have. The type of all self-representative series 
or chains (Kette) is the self s own representation of its thoughts. 
I may go on indefinitely thinking my experience, thinking the 
thought of my experience, etc., etc., but my own Ego eludes my 
reflection and my thought never attains complete self-representa- 
tion in a single act of insight. Therefore, it is argued, my thought 
is infinite. But in truth the infinitude here is incompletion for- 
ever seeking completion. Never at a single blow do I penetrate 
entirely my experience and see in one pellucid interval the thinker 
and the thought. So far is the new infinite from furnishing in 
this regard a positive conception, in contrast to the old negative 
conception, that it is rather drawn from a limitation of human 
self-consciousness. If advanced as the archetype and pattern of 
an absolute experience, it appears to be open to Hegel's objec- 
tion against leere Wiederholung. And the difficulty is not met by 
pointing to the fact of apparently timeless experiences of series. 
For example, while we do doubtless experience in some sense in 
a single instant the succession involved in a musical phrase, we 
do not experience the music at once in the same sense in which 
we experience it in actual succession. I do not deny that we 
have apparently timeless experiences, nor that truth has a time- 
less aspect. But I do not see that the infinite series and systems 
of the ' new ' infinite are actually given or present as totalities in 
timeless instants. The only timeless element is the law or princi- 
ple of formation. The realization of the series involves an actual 
succession or time sequence in thought, and all that is required 
to account for the apparent simultaneity in the experience of ele- 
ments in a series is continuity of movement, a " smooth passage 
of ideas." The apparent simultaneity or instantaneousness in 
the experience of series, then, does not entitle one to assert off- 
hand that here we have eternity and an absolute mind, or that we 
have been let wholly into the secret of a totum simul experience. 

In the metaphysical application of the new concept of the in- 
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finite, great stress is laid on the peculiar relation of whole and part 
afforded by it. This relation is regarded as furnishing a key to 
the relation of the apparently finite human self to the Absolute. 
The whole is similar to the part, the part is equivalent to the 
whole, since to every element in the whole corresponds an ele- 
ment in the part. Professor Royce says the part equals the 
whole. But this is not equality in the ordinary quantitative 
sense. It is only a logical relation of one-one correspondence. 
The relationship may be called one of similarity, equivalence, 
one-one correspondence, etc., but it is certainly not equality in 
its ordinary meaning. 1 This extraordinary sort of equality has no 
intelligible bearing on the relation between my will and an infinite 
will, between my struggling temporal life and this eternal and 
unvarying life, between my experience conditioned by change 
and error and an eternally complete and indivisible experience. 

In short, these iterative processes of human thinking, defined 
by the new infinite, significant and suggestive of a timeless thinker 
though they be, neither prove the reality nor clearly illuminate 
the inward constitution of an absolute mind or self, which must 
somehow have a timeless, if perfect and indivisible, experience. 
Must not such a mind know all things in a radically different 
way from our minds ? Must not even the infinite number of 
infinite series present themselves differently in an absolute mind, 
if they present themselves to it at all ? And what can be the 
connection between an infinite mind, which occupies itself ever in 
thinking numerical and other forms of self-representative relations, 
and a supreme Self, regarded as sustaining human ideals, as 
making possible the fulfilment of specific human and practical 
purposes, and as conserving the complex and uniquely signifi- 
cant lives of human persons. The eternal play of an endless ap- 
proximative or asymptotic series of attempts at self-representation, 
or the notion of limitless serial orders, does not seem to be con- 
nected in any intelligible fashion with the existence of a multitude 
of imperfect and developing sentient beings. Such a play of 
purely abstract thought-relations scarcely affords a satisfactory 

1 Sir Oliver Lodge has pointed out this fallacy in the Hibbert Journal, Vol. I, 
No. 2, pp. 351 ff. 
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foundation for human endeavor, or, indeed, for the growth of con- 
crete knowledge. No positive relation has been shown to exist 
between the " new " infinite and the actual conditions of human 
action or common experience. Do we get from the " new " 
infinite any light on the place of our temporal activities in the 
universe ? I fear not. If the notion of the infinite is to have any- 
vital meaning at all we must approach it from some other quarter 
than that of abstract and symbolic logical operations developed 
in that department of science which is admittedly most remote 
from actual experience, and in which the very abstractness and 
aloofness from the conditions and structure of concrete experi- 
ence make possible these new and beautiful formulas of serial 
order, etc. We are expressly informed, e. g., by Mr, Russell, 
that mathematical space can be constructed by an order of points, 
entirely without reference to the sensuous space-intuition of actual 
experience. 

The notion of a perfect self or absolute mind, if it is to have 
any real meaning for us humans, must be determined by reference 
to the more significant aspects of human life. The infinite must 
be interpreted in terms of the fundamental activities and ideals of 
the concrete human self, and here at once we are faced by the 
antithesis between the temporal and the eternal, between the 
striving and growing and the perfect and complete. What is the 
relation of the human will to the Absolute as will ? What is the 
relation of human deeds and sentiments and thoughts to the 
entire system of things ? Here we face a central difficulty, and, 
indeed, I am disposed to think, the supreme problem of syste- 
matic philosophy. If we could determine the place of our 
temporal experiences and efforts in the ultimate reality, if we 
could in thought lay hold on the permanently significant in these 
experiences and efforts and see the ultimate goal and meaning of 
personal growth and of cosmic change, the problem of philosophy 
would be solved, and the " infinite " would cease to trouble us. 
But the new concept of the infinite does not advance us a single 
definitive step further towards the solution of these problems. 
We ask for bread and we are offered a stone. 

After all these negations, I venture with hesitation to offer 
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some positive considerations on the meaning of the infinite ; and, 
in so doing, I would remind the reader that the new concept of 
the infinite has already been recognized as a clear and beautiful 
illustration of the mind's power ol self -transcendence. In the first 
place, we must distinguish carefully between the potential infini- 
tude of human thought, which is but another name for the above- 
mentioned quality of self-transcendence, and existential or actual 
infinitude. The latter quality we may suppose to belong to an 
absolute being or ens perfectissimum. 

The human mind we know to be infinite only in promise and 
potency. We may perhaps assume that this promise and potency 
has somehow its roots in an actual infinite, that the capacity for 
transcending its existential conditions, for going beyond the data 
of experience and transforming the latter under the guidance of 
norms or ideal values which the human self displays both in 
theoretical thinking and in practical endeavor and preeminently 
in the very discussion of its own final destiny, may entitle us to 
assume that these ideal values are evidences of the presence un- 
awares of the actual angel of the infinite and perfect in the mind 
of man. But such considerations hardly furnish a gnostic insight 
into the synthesis of finite and infinite. 

Positively regarded, the actual or existential infinite is a limit- 
ing notion like S2. We indefinitely approximate to it in our 
thinking and doing, but under present conditions we do not 
actually comprehend it or attain unto it. We may conceive this 
existential infinite as the ideal limit of thought and volition. It 
is not present to our minds as boundless in space or endless in 
time, but rather as the complete and perfect, transcending space 
and time. The infinite, then, in this sense, is the goal of thinking 
and of practical endeavor. It is really the limiting notion of 
the indefinite series of thoughts, aspirations, and deeds in which 
we strive to approach and realize the ideally perfect or Absolute. 
This series seems to us now, as we look before and after, to be 
endless. And just as a life is presented in the successive steps 
of its development, and a supreme end is unfolded in the succes- 
sive steps towards its fulfilment, we may presuppose the actual 
infinite to be inherently involved in our approximations towards 
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it. But when we think of the goal or end as a reality now, the 
actual infinite becomes the limit of our apparent infinitude of 
thought, feeling, and action. And our apparent infinitude is the 
possibility of indefinite continuance in thought, deed, etc. 

In knowing a limit we transcend it and set it further on. This 
self-transcendence, whether it be in acquiring knowledge or in the 
deeds which go to make character, is at once a negation and an 
affirmation. We negate that which is for us now, as attained, in 
seeking to transcend it. We affirm that which is not but is to be. 
In setting forward the limit or goal, we at once confess the present 
unreality for us of that which we seek, and we postulate its reality 
as that unto which we may attain. There is here a dialectic 
which involves the mutual implication of the finite and the infinite. 
The existentially finite human spirit is potentially infinite. But 
it cannot be even potentially infinite unless its repeated self-trans- 
cendence is grounded on a reality which is the common basis of 
finite and infinite. The infinite as actual now appears beyond the 
finite self. It is at once the goal and the presupposition of the 
incessant, self-transcending efforts of the human spirit in thought 
and deed, i. e., in the very concrete pulse and movement of life 
itself. 

If we should come to possess the infinite in very truth, if we 
should, by the falling away of the veil of time, apprehend as it 
really is that which we now call the infinite, it would no doubt 
at once seem both strange and familiar. We should no longer 
feel our own finitude ; but, on the other hand, the merely infinite 
would no longer mean anything to us. As the attained goal of 
hitherto indefinite endeavor, the infinite would be transformed 
into a more positive and satisfying reality. In truth the goal is 
not infinite. It is more concrete and individual. It must be a 
reality which transcends the opposition of finite and infinite en- 
gendered by the temporal character of our present activities. 
Now it appears to us as a terminus or limit, just as V2, although 
not in itself infinite, is a limit which is approached by an infinite 
series of numbers. This is the paradox of the infinite, viz., that 
the fruition of our experiences and the fulfilment of our purposes, 
in other words, the actual attainment or possession of infinitude, 
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would mean the complete evanescence of the notion of an infinite. 
In so far as we attain to, or apprehend, perfection and the completed 
reality in any fundamental activity of life, for the nonce at least, 
the contrast between our existential finitude and the hitherto in- 
definitely distant goal or limit of our striving falls away. We 
feel the presence of an Absolute, and the infinite is lost in being 
attained, since our state of being then seems wholly throbbing 
with the positive and the actual. Hence the very notion of an 
infinite springs out of a present consciousness of impermanence 
and imperfection which seeks ever the permanent and perfect. 

The notion of the infinite has for life and religion the signifi- 
cance of a limiting concept. In this respect, it is akin to the notion 
of God ; and, like the latter, it represents in religious feeling and 
metaphysical speculation the craving for completeness, i. e., time- 
less perfection. Therefore, the positive content of our notion of 
the infinite is to be derived from the chief or fundamental direc- 
tions or tendencies in which feeling and thought seek complete- 
ness with reference to life as a totality. The infinite is the limit- 
ing notion or point of fulfilment for certain fundamental tenden- 
cies of the human spirit in relation to the conditions of its life 
and activity. I shall endeavor in the space left to indicate very 
summarily the meaning of the infinite in the chiefest of these 
relations. We are dealing here simply with tendencies of the 
life-process in the human self. 

The infinite, in relation to existence in time, is not the endless 
but the timeless, i. e., its being and life are not in any sense epi- 
sodes in time, are neither increased nor diminished, nor in anyway 
realized in subjection to temporal conditions ; and yet, of course, 
since the infinite is a limiting concept standing in relation to our 
finite lives, the temporal life of man and the course of history 
must have positive significance in relation to the timeless infinite, 
and be somehow taken up into the thought and vitally connected 
with the activity of the latter. But this starts a very difficult 
problem, perhaps insoluble, and I cannot attempt even to deal 
with it here. In relation to space, the true infinite is not the in- 
definitely boundless but that which is limited to no space and is 
indeed the ultimate limit of space-conditions of existence. Here 
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again, of course, conditions of finite existence must have some 
positive significance for the infinite. 

In relation to knowledge, an infinite consciousness means, 
primarily, not the capacity to think in serial order, but to pene- 
trate directly and immediately the obstinate facts of experience 
which are to us opaque, and into which we gain insight only 
slowly and by constant effort. An infinite intellect must be intui- 
tive, i. e., the contents of its own immediate consciousness and all 
forms and sorts of existence must be present to its thought 
luminously, instantaneously, and continuously. To such an in- 
tellect, all objects of thought are as clear in every relation as if 
directly created by itself. But we do not need to assume that it 
has no objects of thought or experience that are not directly 
created by itself. We need not assert, in order to admit the reality 
of an absolute self, that there is in the universe only one thinker or 
doer. Of course, we do not understand from our own experience 
the inner constitution of such an infinite intuitive intellect. But 
if, as I have maintained, the infinite is a limiting concept, we must 
be satisfied to determine negatively its meaning in this relation, 
i. e., as the limiting condition of thought and knowledge in us. 

In relation to goodness, an infinite will must be devoid of all 
inherent temptation or struggle. There can be in such a will no 
gap between purpose and achievement, no interval between will 
and deed, and no conflict of desires. In other words, a goodness 
positively infinite transcends the human moral struggle. The 
infinitely good is the limiting notion of the humanly good. The 
latter approaches the former as goodness becomes second nature, 
as it passes from self-conscious struggle and choice into moral 
habitude, and good conduct becomes the spontaneous expression 
of ' good feeling.' 1 The opposing concepts of duty and inclina- 
tion, then, have no direct application to the action of an infinitely 
good will. The infinite or final limit of our consciously sought 
moral goodness is a state of volition other and higher than itself. 
This other seems to be what the Christian means by infinite love. 
The attainment of an infinite goodness would be its transforma- 

1 Cf. Prolessor Palmer, "The Three Stages of Goodness" in his Nature of 
Goodness. 
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tion into a higher and spontaneous state of action in harmony 
with reality. The infinitely good is that goal of our moral 
endeavor which sets the limit to our struggles. But here again 
we know not how many efforts lie between us and the goal. 
Perfect goodness, being indefinitely removed from our present 
attainments, we call infinite. 

In relation to power, the infinite must be the wholly self -active. 
Its action can in no way be originated or called forth by any 
power hostile to or underived from itself. This action can be 
permanently obstructed by no obstacle which it does not itself 
set up or allow (the human will, for example, might conceivably 
obstruct the Divine will, but if the latter were infinite in power, 
we should have to assume that, from the depths of its ethical 
nature as love, the Divine will consented to this obstruction as a 
condition of human moral freedom). No sort of being could be 
said to possess infinite power unless it were the creative source 
of all power. But an infinite ethical power might 2 give rela- 
tively independent power to created or finite wills. Indeed, 
unless we admit in the infinite power or will the reality of self- 
limitation, it follows that there is only one truly active being in 
the universe, and that we finite doers are absorbed in the infinite 
doer. This conception would make the realization of the infinite 
the absolute negation of the finite. The synthesis of finite and 
infinite would be that of the lamb and the wolf. But if one start 
from the assumption of a reality in the finite and individual, the 
notion of infinite power must be subordinated to that of infinite 
love or ethical will. Otherwise, the ground is cut from under 
one's feet, the potential infinitude of the human self is denied, 
and we are plunged into the inane. There is a dialectic here 
which can only be overcome by recognizing that omnipotence is 
a notion to be transcended, and that it merely represents for us 
the limit beyond our indefinite consciousness of power in our- 
selves and the world. 

I have here tried to indicate very briefly the meanings of a 
notion which has its deepest roots in the moral and religious life 
and in the accompanying metaphysical craving, rather than in 

2 1 should say must if this were a systematic discussion in the philosophy of religion. 
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pure thought. The new infinite of symbolic logic and mathe- 
matics illustrates clearly from the side of pure thought the mind's 
self-transcendence of the actual ; and to this extent it shows pure 
thought to be in harmony with ethical and religious feeling and 
speculation. But whether such notions are more than perennial 
illusions of the human mind, whether reality ultimately meets 
these demands of feeling and action as well as of thought, must 
be decided on other and more fundamental considerations. The 
problem of the place of the developing human self and of change in 
general in the universe, still remains the central problem to which 
the notion of the infinite is auxiliary and supplemental. 

However one may try to answer this metaphysical question, I 
venture to assert that the most positive, comprehensive, and 
fruitful notion of the infinite is that of the ideal limit of actual 
human thoughts, feelings, and deeds. But this invites the 
further and paradoxical conclusion that the infinite has signifi- 
cance for us only so long as we fall short of perfection, and that 
perfection once achieved, the notion of the infinite must vanish 
from thought. 

Here, on the threshold of metaphysics, the present discussion 
must end, and I will only say in conclusion that if the term in- 
finite is to continue to be used in philosophical and theological 
discussion, a sharp distinction must be made between the potential 
and the actual infinites, i. e., between the infinite as the law or 
principle of serial order, etc., in human thinking, and the infinite 
as the absolute limit or fruition of human striving. This dis- 
tinction is the same as that expressed in Cantor's terms, the 
" transfinite " and the " absolutely infinite." The new notion of 
the infinite in its application to metaphysics seems to fluctuate 
between these two meanings. 

J. A. Leighton. 

Hobart College. 



